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UCSC grads 


win Wilsons 


If Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
ships won by graduating Seniors 
is an indication of the aca- 
demic level of a campus, Santa 
Cruz can be considered to have 
its head above the clouds, 

Out going UCSC seniors cap- 
tured six of the coveted fellow- 
ships, by far the highest amount 
in relation to the size of its 
graduating class in California. 
For example, twelve Wilson 
Fellowships were granted UC 
Berkeley grads, andeleven went 
to UCLA graduates. Santa Cruz 
received the third greatest a- 
mount in the state, -- more 
than Stanford, Cal Tech, or 
USC, 

Woodrow Wilson Designates 
from Santa Cruz include: Mrs, 
Catherine R, Angell (Medieval 
History); James F, Dice, Jr., 
(Biology); Katherine E, Murphy 
(English, Literature); Mary E, 
Saffo (Biology); and Marion W, 
Steele (Japanese: History). 

UCSC tied with Berkeley in 
the largest number of Woodrow 
Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation Honorable Mentions 
in the state with six. Honorable 
Mentions are; Stephen W, Bar- 
thalomew (Sociology); Mark A, 
Goldowitz (Political Science); 
Ann E, Griffin (Slavic Literat- 
ure and Linguistics); Richard 
J, Mahoney (History); Elizabeth 
L, A, Roberto (History); and 
Mary Tollefson (Engligh Lit- 
erature). 


IDC suggests 
food theft fine 


The Intercollege Dining Coun- 
cil (DC) proposed in a Monday 
meeting with Slater organiza- 
tion officials that a fine of 
$3 be imposed on any one re- 
cieving stolen food or on any- 
one using their meal-card to 
steal food for a person with- 
out a card. The enforcement ot 
such a rule would be up to 
Slater, 

Students accused of violations 
would have the right to appeal 
to the ICB (Inter-College 
Board), which would have ju- 
dicial powers over interpreta- 
tion of the rule. All fine money 
would be donated to the Eco- 
nomic Opportunities Program 
(EOP). 

Failure to pay the fine would 
be treated similarly to other un- 
paid fines, suchas library fines, 
in that the registration packet 
for a student who has unpaid 
fines is withheld by the reg- 
istrar’s office until receipt of 
the money owned, 

The passage of the proposed 
rule would save the resident 
student between $30 and $70 
in food costs next year. 

The rule is not yet in effect. 
However, Ken Friedman, chair - 
man of IDC, assured the PRESS 
upon passage of the rule by the 
individual political bodies of the 
four colleges, it will definitely 
be passed by the ICB, at which 
time it would go into effect. 


“ All the news that fits...°° 


February 21, 1969 


BEAT THAT DRUM -- Bertolt Brecht’s ‘‘The Exception 
and the Rule’’ will be presented at the Cowell Dining Hall 
Friday and Saturday nights at 8 p.m. 


‘Exception and Rule’ 


to ai 

On Friday and Saturday 
nights, February 2] and 22, the 
UCSC community will get its 
final chance to experience a 
very interesting and topical 
play. ‘The Exception and the 
Rule"' by Bertolt Brecht will be 
presented at 8:00 pm in the 
Cowell Dining #all., Donation 
is $1.00 and wi!l benefit the tu- 
torial project summer camp. 


The play cynically explores 
the morality of the economic 
and racial reiationships that are 
of urgent interest today. Its 
story of injustice and mistrust 
between the yellow man and the 
white man, between the worker 
and the employer, is presented 
with ironic and astute humor. 
The impact of the play is not in 
its simple sets, but in its pur- 
poseful exaggeration of reality 
for the play-goer’s own self 
realization. 


The play is presented by Pre- 
tentious Productions, a touring 
company organized at Merrill 
and Crown and directed by Shel- 
don Feldner. The groupis non- 
profit. 

‘‘The aims of the project are 
three-fold,”’ says Feldner, 
“First, to give the actors the 
experience of ‘being onthe road’ 
and having to go through the 
drudgery of what the theater de- 
mands, as well as experience 
the acclaim. 

‘The second aim (though not 
a secondary aim) is to present 
a play that starts discussion or 
reflection. Brecht especially 
desired that audiences think a- 
bout what they See as much as 
feel it. 


summer camp 


“Thirdly, I believe that it is 
just as important to do some- 
thing with your ‘thing’ or your 
‘bag’ as it is to demonstrate. 
Street theater and guerilla thea- 
ter are just great, but theater 
can say and do more. It can 
start more happening. We want 
to disturb but we also want 
people to test their opinions a- 
gainst our playwright’s o- 
pinion.’? 


Abraham, Buckhout 


PRESS; Mr. Buckhout, why do 
you think Chancellor McHenry 
refused your .offer to become 
our ‘brother’? and to work 
with us, instead of against 
us? 

BUCKHOUT: Oh, I don’t know 
that he was prepared to answer 
a question like that. I think 
the events of that evening had 
escalated to the point where the 
questions were being proposed 
in @ more dramatic way than 
perhaps he was prepared toac- 
cept. I think that I have to 
judge a person by his actions 
later, rather than by his re- 
spone to animmediate question, 
I frankly don’t care what he 
says; I care what he does, 

PRESS: Do you believe that 
if McHenry comes out in favor 
of Malcolm X College thatit can 
be established? Who will con- 
vince the Regents as to the 
“reasonableness,” ‘‘desirabil- 
ity,’’ and ‘feasibility’? of the 
College? 

BUCKHOUT: I think now that 


Shontz declares 
rally ‘illegal ; ’ 
TWPA responds 


(The following letter was sent to Jon Sumida, Chairman of 
the Third World Political Alliance, by Howard B, Shontz, 
Assistant Chancellor, Student Services. In this letter, Shontz 
accuses the TWPA of violating University and Santa Cruz 
campus regulations by permitting non-University speakers at 
the boycott rally last February 3. ) 


Dear Jon: 

This letter is with regard to 
the ‘Third World Rally’’ spon- 
sored by the Third World Po- 
litical Alliance last Mondayev- 
ening, February 3, 1969, in the 
Cowell College Dining Hall, 

Records in this office indicate 
that Third World Political Al- 
liance requested and received 
approval for the use of the 
Cowell facility. The request was 
submitted by Robert Takagi and 
was signed by Provost Page 
Smith. The request indicated 
further that the rally would 
feature a University speaker, 
Mr. Mark St. Angelo, a student 
at the Berkeley cainpus. 

However, it is an established 
fact that Mr. St. Angelo did not 
speak, and instead a number of 
non-University speakers ad- 
dressed the large audience. 
These non-University speakers 
included a Santa Cruz High 
School student, a Cabrillo Col- 
lege student a member of the 
Santa Cruz comunity. 

In sponsoring this prograin 
with non-University speakers, 
the Third World Political Al- 
liance has violated University 
and Santa Cruz campus regu- 
lations. I refer you specifically 
to Section II, Part B, subsec- 
tion (c) of Policies Relating to 
Students and Student Organiza- 
tions, Use of University Facili- 
ties, and Non-Discrimination 
(page 31 of the Santa Cruz 
campus Student Manual, 1968- 
69). 

Under the provision of Sec- 
tion II, Part C, subsection (c) 
of these Policies, (page 32 of 
the Student Manual), I am re- 
ferring this matter to the Stu- 


BY DEAN GORDON 


the timing of the request to the 
Regents will be jointly decided 
upon by more people than just 
the Chancellor, I think that itis 
obvious that a request that went 
in very early, without proper 
preparation of the Regents to 
understand why we’re making 
such a proposal, would doom it 
to defeat. But, I think that now 
that we have the support back 
here to move ahead. I think 
that the campus is moreor less 
united behind the proposal, and 
it is up to all of us now to 
educate the public and the Reg - 
ents, and to time the request 
when we think we’re going to 
succeed, not just go down to 
glorious defeat, 

PRESS; Mr. Abraham, some 
people have called the February 
4 boycott of classes and al- 
ternative education! program 
unsucessful. Do you agree with 
them, or do you feel that per- 
haps they misunderstood the 
objectives of the boycott? 

ABRAHAM: I don’t know my- 


dent Affairs Council. A formal 
statement of charges will be 
prepared shortly. 
If you have any queStions re- 
garding this, please contact me. 
Sincerely, 
Howard B, Shontz 
Assistant Chancellor 
Student Services 


TWPA replies 


In regard to the above let- 
ter, the TWPA, the Chicano Li- 
beration Front, and the Black 
Students Alliance would like to 
make the following three points, 

1) Consistent with the Boycott 
demand concerning the freedom 
of speech and advocacy, the 
TWPA refuses to recognize the 
authority of the administration 
in regard to their right to cun- 
trol speakers, feeling that such 
control can only be used to su- 
ppress or stifle free exchange 
and expression on this campus. 

2) ‘The rally held on Feb- 
ruary 3rd was under the joint 
sponsorship of the TWPA, the 
Black Students A}liance, andthe 
Chicano Liberation Front. All 
claim equal responsibility for 
the administrative ruling and 
will jointly act in accordance 
on this matter. 

3) The pressing of formal 
charges can only be interpreted 
as a rather ill-advised attempt 
on the part of the administra- 
tion to assert their control o- 
ver Student affairs in a manner 
not consistant with the ethics 
of an academic community. 


Jon Sumida 
TWPA 


interviewed 


self what the objectives were, 
and I think if you put that 
occurence in the context of any 
particular program for achiev- 
ing something in the future no 
matter what goals you would 
assign, you’d probably consider 
it a failure. However, as an 
isolated event, itself, I think it 
was a tremendous success, be- 
cause a lot of people spent the 
day talking about things they 
hadn’t had a chance to talk about 
before, and I think that many 
people felt that they learned 
something. For example, they 
learned about the weakness and 
the possibilities of communi- 
cation for the students on the 
campus, especially students 
from the four different colleges. 
I think that this will continue 
to develop along a tract that is 
probably not planned. For ex- 
ample, there is a lot of in- 
terest now in an-experimental 
college. I think this idea was 
born during the boycott, so that 
Please turn to page 4. 
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Editorial 
On Malcolm X 


Fer too long people have refrained from asking the ques- 
tion who was Malcom X because they have already assumed 
that they knew who Malcolm X was. (Their source of infor- 
mation has usually been obtained from the biased and well- 
controlled press and newscasts.) But the days for lies and 
misconceptions about El-Hajj Malik El-Shabazz are over. 
Black people will no longer passively tolerate a casual 
categorization or fearful and hurried write-off of Black 
men, Now you must ask of us: Who was Malcolm X? Now 
you must listen to the answers. Now you must know who 
and .what Black people are talking about. For now the sur- 
vival of all people is at stake, And we begin with El-Hajj 
Malik El-Shabazz, commonly known as Malcolm X, because 
the man Malcolm is the beginning of our manhood -- a 
liberated, Black manhood, 

In an interview published in the recent edition of Look 
magazine, Mrs. Betty Shabazz is asked to respond to the 
question of Malcolm’s identity. ‘‘What Malcolm was all about 
was freedom for black people, period. Malcolm didn’t hate 
whites as individuals. He hated what whites had done to 
blacks, His basic views about black freedom never changed, 
only his tactics.’? What Malcolm was all about was Hope 
and Love for black people -- black people (people of color) 
everywhere. 

Malcolm could bridge the gap between hope and despair in 
a prison. Malcolm could go back to the ghetto; he could say 
that he never left the ghetto because he never left the people. 
Malcolm could rally the spirit and determination of young 
intellectuals and harness that intelligence into a unified 
working body. In short, Malcolm could commence the evo- 
lution of the emancipated Black man toward an emancipated 
world, 

What the majority of critics failed to see was that Malcolm 
X was dead. He died during his first pilgrimage to Mecca. 
El-Hajj Malik El-Shabazz was born. This is the man who 
saw the final freedom and autonomy of the Black man as the 
first step towards universal freedom. Integration had failed. 
Black people needed autonomy in order tc deal with this 
country and with the world ‘‘on equal basis.’? Once that was 
achieved -- once our manhood had been felt as a viable reality 
by Black people and all other peoples -- the late El- -Hajj 
Malik El Shabazz could foresee this situation escalating into 
an overthrow of the oppression of all people: the freeing of 
humanity, 

The fire was burning in El-Hajj Malik El-Shabazz, the new 
man from Mecca -- flaming the souls of Black people with a 
new pride and dignity -- flaming the souls of all peoples with 
the hopeful expectation of fmancipation from the emascu- 
lating oppressor, But the freedom demanded a price --a 
human price -- paid by our Black Prince, The body of Mal- 
colm was bartered for his people’s integrity, His spirit, 
alive in the souls and bodies of Blacks throughout the world, 
will never rest until the freedom of humanity is made reality. 

(GUEST EDIT BY MERCENE SHERROD 
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Letters . 


Anti - Malcolm X 


Editor: 

I read with some interest 
a few days ago, while sitting 
in a Quonset hut in Uijongbu, 
Korea, an AP dispatch which 
detailed the latest struggles for 
human decency on the various 
campuses in the United States. 
Prominently mentioned was the 
demonstration of ‘1000 out of 
2600’? students in favor of nam- 
ing the next college at UCSC 
Malcolm X College. 


Needless to say, I was very 
gratified to learn that the white 
kids of the suburbs still main- 
tained their keen interest inthe 
quest for equality and justice 
fot the oppressed black (Negro, 
you know) people. Obviously, 
naming 4 college after that great 
leader of the black people, Mal- 
colm X, would further the black 
cause, After having named the 
college thusly, it would surely 
follow that more black kids would 
get to go to college, black peo- 
ple would get better jobs, and 
white folk would start getting 
along with black folk better. 
Things could only improve. 


It was wise to favor naming 
the college after the dynamic 
Malcolm X, cut down by an 
unknown assassin, rather than 
after Martin Luther King, Jr., 
for instance, who should have 
been shot anyway. After all, 
Malcolm X did much more for 
the blacks than Martin Luther 
King. Malcolm X succeeded in 


really stirring the blacks, get- 
ting their gorge to rise, working 
up a healthy hate for white op- 
pressors, While poor Martin 
Luther King succeeded only in 
getting the sympathy and under- 
standing of a great number of 
whites, and making modest sub- 
stantive progress, He was sell- 
ingout all along. And you can 
ask any black man whom head- 
mires and respects more, Mal- 
colm or Martin Luther King, 
and he will answer, well, you 
know. 


It is irrelevant that about 
195 million Americans regard 
Matcolm X as a noisy punk, a 
felon turned self-proclaimed 
medium for the Great Soul. It 
doesn’t matter that he was a 
victem of that very hate and 
violence which he so wisely 
Spawned. After all, the radical 
establishment thinks he is, or 
was, a Good Guy, and that’s 
all that matters. 


It doesn’t matter either that 
trying to name a college after 
Malcolm X, from supposed high 
ideals, might have an adverse 
effect on UCSC or the Univer- 
sity of California as a whole. 
The fact that this act couldonly 
make more people angry at the 
University than already are 
(Ronald Reagan had a plurality 
of over 1 million votes) is a 
moot point. Politics would not 
affect the University, the search 
for truth, right? 

The fact that it is utterly 
impossible to get the Regents to 
approve such a name for a col- 
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Letters . 


lege is also not worthy for con- 
sideration. The Regents are 
just a bunch of reactionaries 
who never do anything nice. 
Raising this important issue is 
its own justification. Creating 
a bit of controversy and getting 
the apathetic students on their 
feet is a good thing. There 
is much more profit in getting 
people to think about the name 
of a college than to ponder the 
works of Platoand Aristotle and 
such hacks. 


I imagine that anyone who op- 
poses the naming of the college 
after Malcolm is considered a 
bigot. That’s only right. It is 
perfectly obvious that anyone 
who doesn’t like Malcolm X, 
doesn’t like the black cause and 
is therefore a Blue Meanie. 


I aim, confessedly, one of 
Them. The idea of naming a 
college of my alma mater after 
so low 4 creature as MalcolmX 
is repugnant and ludicrous, I 
fear though that the students 
will see otherwise, if not for 
any good reason, then for the 
fun of it. It amuses me to 
see so many people anxious to 
be eaten. As Spiridon says in 
Solzhenitsyn’s ‘‘The First Cir- 
cle,’’ ‘The wolfhound is right 
and the cannibal is wrong.’’ 
Malcolm X and those of his ilk 
are cannibals, And they have 
got you in the pot. 


Douglas Breault 
Stevenson ’68 


Letters 


Vasconcellos 


Editor: 

Today I am introducing a 
concurrent resolutionurging the 
University of California Board 
of Regents to create a perm- 
anent Regents Committee on 
Student Affairs -- composed 
one-half of students and one- 
half of regents -- to improve 
peaceful means for students 
to communicate and participate 
in decisions vitally affecting 
their lives and futures, The 
committee would be advisory to 


Please turn to page 8. 


Just think 
about it 


BY RICH FROMM 


On January 21, 1969 the 
UCLA Bruin published an ar- 
ticle by Mike Shatzkin entitled 
“The View from Underneath-- 
And what has changed?’’ 

““On Monday, Jan. 20, 1969, 
Richard Milhous Nixon was in- 
augurated the 37th President 
of the United States. All in- 
dications are that he is em- 
barking on the traditional 
‘honeymoon’ period, at peace 
with Congress and the nation. 

How quickly we forget, 

Monday whould have been 

Robert Kennedy’s day, A bul- 
let on the morning of June 5, 
1968, Screaming, crying. Work 
down the drain. A man’s life, 
the hope of the nation’s youth 
and unrepresented ebbed 
quickly on the pantry floor. 
Strong men--Rafer Johnson and 
Rosey Grier--powerless save 
to overcome the assassin. Small 
solace. 

Earlier that night Don Drys- 
dale threw another shutout, af- 
ter voting for a man so soon 
to be dead, The following Sat- 
urday Drysdale pitched again-- 
this time through his tears-- 
even as the funeral train car- 
rying Robert Kennedy moved 
from New York to Washington, 

Frank Mankiewicz stood on 
the car and told us there was 
little hope. We already knew 
that because we had been 
through this before. And our 
journalists tried to learnmore, 
Through a morbid curiosity? 
Stupidity? A desire to do their 
jobs? ‘*What is the mood of the 
family??? Hours earlier, the 
Senator had been shot. 

The television was on all 
night and into the dawn of June 
5. Not much more to be known. 
‘“‘Most of the fragments re- 
moved and some Still lodged in 
the brain. Little hope.’’ The 
face on the press Secretary was 
drawn now. Tired.Inour mutual 
fatigue we began to grasp what 
had happened. Again. It had 
happened again. 

We slept the next night--we 
were all so tired and we didn’t 
know whether or not to be 
ashamed or what we could pus- 
sibly do, And we knew when we 
heard Walter Cronkite talk a- 
bout funeral arrangements the 
next morning that he was dead. 
Oh, incidentally, he had also 
won. 3 

But the weeks went by, and, 
strangely, the riots didn’t come 
and we had some time to think 
about it, mixed in with the 
beach, and the music, and the 
dope, the sex, the beer. And 
some in spirit and some in 


Please turn to page 6. 
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February 21, 1969 


eat Malik El-Shaoazz, 
widely known as Ma'colm xX, 
was born into the terrors of 
the Ku Klux Klan in Nebras- 
ka, His family moved after 
he was born to the country in 
Michigan, but they never es- 
caped the harassment directed 
toward them because of their 
color. Malcolm’s father, the 
Reverend Earl Little, was a 
Baptist minister, a dedicated 
organizer for Marcus Aurelius 
Garvey’s U.N,I,A, (Universal 
Negro Improvement Associa- 
tion), Malcolm’s father had seen 
four of his six brothers die by 
violence, three of them killed 
by white men, including one by 
lynching. Because of what he 
saw, Malcolm’s father decided 
to risk his life to help his 
people achieve freedom, inde- 
pendence and self-respect. In 
the same way, Malcolm was to 
risk and lose his life for the 
human rights his people had 
been denied. 

Malcolm was six years old 
when his father was brutally 
murdered. Malcolm’s family 
was Slowly destroyed after his 
father’s death. His mother was 
proud of her household and she 
tried to find almost any job 
to avoid going on welfare. Yet 
with eight children to feed, what 
little she could earn (before 
she was fired when people found 
out whose widow she ‘was) did 
not suffice. The strain was so 
great, and divisive forces gen- 
erated by the welfare people 
were such that Malcolm’s 
mother was crushed, She spent 
the last 26 years of her life 
in a mental hospital, Malcolm 
and his brothers and sisters 
became ‘‘wards of the State?’ 
and were given over to families 
of friends and relatives, 


Reform school 


Because of his defiant be- 
havior in’ school, Malcolm was 
ordered to a reform school. 
He ended up staying at a de- 
tention home because his per- 
sonality was pleasing to the 
people there. He remained at 
the home and entered Mason 
Junior High School as the first 
ward ever to do so, and one 
of the only Negroes in an all- 
white school. Malcolin earned 
among the highest grades inthe 
school, was involved inall sorts 
of extra-curricular activities, 
including a position onthe bas- 
ketball team. He won the ad- 
miration of his classmates and 
was elected class president. His 
success in school was cut short 
by his teacher, however. Mal- 
colm wanted to be a lawyer, 
His teacher told him he had to 
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Hardships of El-Hajj Malik El-Shabazz recounted 


BY THE COMMITTEE FOR THE COLLEGE OF MALCOLM X 


be ‘realistic about being a 
nigger’? - that to become a 
lawyer was nota realistic goal - 
that he needed to think of some- 
thing he cou'd be. Malcolm did 
not recover his enthusiasm for 
school after this confrontation. 
After he finished the eighth 
grade, Malcolm wrote his aunt 
in Boston and asked to come 
there to live. This move to 
the city initiated a profound 
change in Malcolm’s way of 
life. 


In Boston 


In the city of Boston, Malcolm 
soon identified with the black 
community. He saw those Neg- 
roes who ‘‘had made it’', and 
saw how they separated them- 


selves from the massesoftheir . 


people. He saw indignity and 
self-delusion there, and sub- 
mitted himself to the symbols 
of degradation, such as the 
hair-straightening ‘‘conk’’. He 
soon made contacts and found 
work - first as a shoe-shine 
boy in a large dance hall and 
then as a dishwasher on the 
Boston to New York train. By 
the time he was 17, Malcolm 
had been introduced to Harlem 
and held a job there in a smal! 
bar. ‘‘Every dayI listened rapt- 
ly to customers who felt like 
talking, and it all added up to 
my education. I was thus 
schooled well, by experts in 
such hustles as the numbers, 
pimping, con games of many 
kinds, peddling dope, andthiev- 
ery ofall sorts, including armed 
robbery.’’ Malcolm was to be- 
come involved in all of these 
“hustles’’ at one time or an- 
other. He fell deeply into the 
drug scene and finally into a 
burglary ring with another man 
and two white girls, 

For his first offense in bur- 
glary, Malcolm was sentenced 
to 8-10 years in prison. He 
was 20 years old at the time. 
His first year in prison was 
spent in resistance to everyef- 
fort made to assimilate him. He 
Spent the majority of his time 
in solitary confinement and 
earned the nicknaine ‘Satan’ 
for his irreligious attitudes. 
After two years at Charleston, 
Malcolm was positively im- 
pressed by an inmate who en- 
couraged him to take advantage 
of the prison correspondence 
courses and the library,1n1948, 
Malcolm was transferred to 
Concord prison, There his 
brother Reginald contacted him 
with the words ‘‘Malcolm, don’t 
eat any more pork, and don’t 
smoke any more cigarettes, I’1l 
show you how to get out of 
prison.”’ 


Late in 1948, Malcolm’s aunt 
was successful in having him 
transferred to the Norfolk, 
Massachusetts Prison Colony, 
which was an experimental re- 
habilitation jail, This was the 
beginning of an opportunity for 
him to become educated in the 
teaching of Islam through the 
frequent visits of his relatives 
and to become familiar with the 
knowledge of history, religion 
and philosophy through his use 
of the prison library. Malcolm 
thought back to this period in 
his life and reflected: “when I 
heard ‘The white man is the 
devil’, wiien I played back what 
had been my own experiences, 
it was inevitable that I would 
respond positively; then the next 
twelve years of my life were 
devoted and dedicated to prop- 
agating that phrase among the 
black people.’? Malcolin began 
his seff-education in earnest 
when he found the motivation to 
write to the leader of the Nation 
of Islam, and found that he was 
unable to express what he 
wanted to convey in the letters. 
He began by painfully and tedi- 
ously copying the dictionary, 
page by page. By the time he 
was transferred back to Char- 
leston, Malcolm had mastered 
the written word and gained 
a reputation for his activity in 
spreading the message of Islam 
within the prison. 


Joins Muslims 


In August of 1952, Malcolin 
was released from prison. He 
went to Detroit to become a 
member of a temple of prac- 
ticing Muslims and join his 
relatives in the faith. Malcolm 
became a fervent believer in 
the teachings of the Honorable 
Elijah Muhammed, leader of the 
Nation of Islam. He involved 
himself completely in the way 
of life he preached, and became 
the minister of his own temple. 
Malcolm was finally selected by 
Elijah Muhamined to represent 
the Nation of Islam nationally. 
Malcolm spoke to his people in 
the black communities, to the 
students in the colleges and uni- 
versities, and to the nation on 
radio and television. lle became 
a scholar of debate and intel- 
lectural contest, but he never 
was tavored by the press media, 
His most bitter outbursts again- 
st white Americans made world 
headlines, and the impression 
these formed on the minds of 
most Americans obscured the 
deeply significant change Mal- 
colm went through after his 
break with the Nation of Islam. 

In1957 Malcolm inarried Sister 
Betty X, whom he knew through 


his temple. Malcolm continued 
to serve as a Muslim minister, 
few have reflected that Mal- 
colm X, upon becoining a Black 
Muslim minister, had signedan 
oath of poverty, so that for 
twelve years he never acquired 
anything in his own name, Ulti- 
mately Malcolin’s faith in the 
person of Elijah Mohammed was 

shaken. Mr. Mohammed had vi- 
olated the strict moral code of 
the Nation of Islam. but instead 
of admitting what he had done 
betore his followers as a hu- 
man weakness or as fulfillment 
of prophecy, he tried to hide 
what he had done. Malcolin’s 
personal taith in Elijah Mo- 
hamiued had been greater than 
the man’s faith in himself, Sud- 
denly, Malcolm was taced with 
a spiritual crisis which caused 
him to reevaluate his beliets, 
his position, and his capabili- 
ties, Malcolm’s break with the 
Nation of Islam was complete 
when he heard of the first di- 
rect order for his death which 
was issued through a Mosque 
Seven official who had previous = 
ly been his close assistant. 

Malcolin felt a challenge to 
plan and build an organization 
that would lead the American 
black man to gain his human 
rights, and that could cure the 
Black man in North America of 
his mental, Spiritual, economic, 
and political sicknesses, ‘Sub- 
stantially, as I saw it, the or- 
fanizaticn I hoped to build would 
differ from the Nation of Islam 
in that it would embrace all 
faiths of black men, and it would 
carry into practice what the 
Nation of Islam had only prea- 
ched.’’ Malcolm organized the 

Muslim Mosque {nc., and then 
made the decision which was 
to alter his entire world view. 
Malcolin X inade the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, 

On this pilgrimage, what Mal- 
colin saw and experienced 
forced hii to rearrange many 
of the thought. patterns he had 
previously held, to toss aside 
some of his previous conclus- 
ions, Malcolm saw peoples of 
all colors living and worshipp- 
ing together, and he saw tne 
possibilities fur a greater bro- 
therhood of man. He ralized that 
‘white’ was a form of behavior, 
an attitude which pervaded A- 
merican society. He no longer 
believed as he once had that® 
all white men were devils. He 
realized that racism is a sui- 
cidal path for this country to 
follow, and he confirmed his 
faith in the whites of the younger 
generation, in the colleges and 
universities, who are trying to 
ward off the disaster that 
racism inevitably must lead to. 
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Most significant of all, for the 
organization which he haa en- 
visioned, he realized that the 
black man in America must 
identify with the black people 
of the world, in order to find 
the basis for self-respect. Thus 
Malcolm completely abandoned 
racism, Separatism, and hat- 
red, In their place he held a 
faith in the power of the people 
to transform this society and to 
to transform this society and 
to unite as human beings in the 
international struggle for hu- 
man rights 

On February 21, 1965, Mal- 
colm was gunned down in cold 
blood’ as he stood to make a 
speech in the Audubon Ballroom 
in Harlem, He had struggled 
to clarify his new ideas and 
outlooks in the few short months 
since his return from Mecca. 
He had lived intensely and with 
the urgency of one who knows 
that he has not much time to 
do what must ke done. His 
life was eulogized by many 
who had come to know and 
love him, Ossie Davis was to 
speak those words which were 
closest to the hearts of the 
black people Malcolm knew and 
served so well: ‘If you knew 
him you would -know why we 
inust honor him; Malcolm was 
our manhood, our living, black 
manhood! This was his meaning 
to his people. And in honoring 
him, we honor the best in our - 
Selves, 


UCSC sets first 
Summer Session 


The first Summer Session at 
the University of California, 
Santa Cruz will begin June 23, 
incording to Dr, Car] Tjerand- 
sen, Director. 


The seven-week session will 
offer courses in the humani- 
ties, social sciences, anda spe- 
cial program in theater. A full 
load is two 5-unit courses, 


The Summer Language Insti- 
tute, which has been held on 
campus during the last two sum- 
mers, will be eight and a half 
weeks, from June 23 to August 
18. Residence credit may be 
earned up to a total of three 
courses in French, German, 
Russian and Spanish, 


All current UCSC students 
will be sent a questionaire ask- 
ing questions about course in- 
terests and residence prefer- 
ence. The quesStionaires Should 
be returned to the College of- 
fices by Monday, March 10. 
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Abraham. Buckhout interviewed .. 


Continued from page 1. 


if {t comes to pass, it will be 
a result of the alternative edu- 
cation day which was not neces- 
sarily planned. It just comes 
from communication. 

PRESS: You had mentioned 
something earlier about not 
having any classes on Wednes- 
day afternoons and having an 
experimental college at that 
time. Could you elaborate on 
this? 

ABRAHAM: The faculty had 
already proposed --I don’t know 
what stage that’s inatthe mom- 
ent --toend classes on Wednes- 
day afternoons, to preserve 
Wednesday afternoons as areg- 
ular time each week for com- 
mittee meetings, for academic 
senate meetings, and so on. So 
this proposal is not very radi- 
cal. I think it would be very 

useful for Santa Cruz students 
to have this time to get together 
and carry out an aspect of edu- 
cation, a crucial function of the 
academic community which is 
very difficult to carry on now, 
because classes take upso much 
time, and that is -- rapping. 
Getting together, talking, ex- 
changing ideas, because of the 


particular difficulties of com- 
munication on.this campus. For 
example, there is no student 
union. I think that just having 
vacant time without a minimal 
structure of programming 
would probably not result ina 
great deal of educational com- 
munity activity. I think that 
some kind of loosely-organized 
experimental college laid along 
the lines of the free university 
would provide people a schedule 
for finding each other so that 
‘they can actually get ina cer- 
tain amount of rapping. . 
PRESS: Mr. Buckhout, what is 
your thinking about the experi- 
mental college idea? What would 
it be in your eyes? 
BUCKHOUT: There has been 
some discussion amongst the 
students ‘who are close to the 
Committee for the College of 
Malcolm X, looking at an ex- 
perimental college as @ medhs 
of trying out ideas for courses 
that would be included ultimate- 
ly in the College of Malcolm X. 
The problem, of course, is the 
lack of needed resources at this 


point in time. I think, at least, 


that the question is not just the 
courses, but the total eaviron- 
ment that we have to talk about. 
That is, ethnic studies and a 

focus on minorities in general 
should be expressed interms of 
flow we structure the entire Uni- 
versity environment. I think 
that in an experimental college, 
there will be a chance to ex- 


_ plore such problems asthe 


search for identity of ‘minori- 
ties’ peoples in an white en- 
vironment such as this is. We 

Should see into what changes 
can be made to determine the 
environment to make their 
search for identiy more likely 
to succeed. And, at the same 
time we can begin to bring in 
the expertise on a non-beaur- 
aucratic and non-formal basis 
that will feed us ideas, We’re 
here with a small number of 
minorities students now, and we 
have the opportunity to think 

through what a good program 
of minoriities studies would be 
rather than simply trying to 
rush into a program, 

PRESS; Well, continuing the 
idea of whata minorities studies 
program should be, what-do you 
think is the University’s func- 
tion? Or what should it be? 

BUCKHOUT: I think the Uni- 
versity’s function is toeducate, 
and I don’t think the minorities 
studies question poses anything 
unique in that regard except for 
one thing; that it has not been 
thought of as a total problem 
before. When you think of these. 
things in a total problem, you 
logically plan all aspects of the 
University life to suit it. These 
people -- these are people who, 
if they were the majorit 
would already find on this cam- 
pus pulicemen from their own 
racial groups, courses which 
dealt with the psychology which 
is relevant to their needs, etc. 
We would already have a coun- 
seling service with people who 
are able to deal with the lang- 
uage problems that the high 
schools produce in minorities 
students who suddenly get 
dumped into a college. 

PRESS; What I meant was -- 
does the University owe some- 
thing to the state? Does it only 
owe something to the student, 
or does it owe something to the 
state as well? 

BUCKHOUT: That’s ridicu- 
lous. I don’t know if I could 
answer a question like that. 
The University is made up of 
people. The University,as such, 
I think, reflects the best of 
what those people in the insti- 
tution have to offer as human 
beings to other human beings. 
They incidentally have a state- 
prescribed function to educate. 

PRESS; Mr. Abraham, who 
do you think should control the 
University? Should it be the 
students or the faculty or the 
taxpayers or the Regents or the 
administration? 

ABRAHAM: Of course, it de- 


pends on what you mean by 


‘“‘University’’. When I think of 


the University, I think of a 
central core which is the most 
important aspect, whichis vari- 
ously called ‘‘academic com- 


munity,’’ ‘‘community of schol- 


ars,” etc. This includes prac- 
tically no administrators, are- 
asonable number, but by no 
means a majority of students, 
and a substantial fraction of 
the faculty, perhaps. I think the 
University has the strongest 
possibility of serving the so- 
ciety helpfully if it is control- 
led by the academic commun- 


ity. 


Leave of absence 


PRESS; It is rumored that 
you are taking a leave of ab- 
sence next quarter. Does this 
have anything to do with your 
disagreements with the Chan- 
cellor? 

ABRAHAM; My leave of ab- 
sence next quarter was planned 
long before I arrived here. 

PRESS; In your interview 
with the LIBRE you said “I 


don’t believe the University can 
progress, then, you would like 
to see McHenry replaced. If 
this is the case, considering 
the climate of the Regents and 
the Governor of this state, what 
are the chances of getting a 

Chancellor more amenable to 
change? 

ABRAHAM: I don’t think a 
replacement for the. Chancellor 
could be assigned who is not 
agreeable to the faculty. How- 
ever, it’s possible that even with 
a very bad Chancellor, who isa 
new Chancellor, the University 
would be more flexible. Mc- 
Henry is unique in that he has 
been here a long time before 
anybody else, so he is wired 
into a position of control whéch 
is quite extraordinary among 
universities, Ordinarily the 
chief administrator of a cam- 
pus does not have such a capa- 
bility for controlling every 
aspect of the lives of students 
and faculty. It’s possible that 
even if Max Rafferty were Chan- 
cellor, it would be possible for 
the academic community to have 
a@ great deal more direction 
over local affairs, 


PRESS; Another rumor that 
has been circulating is that you 
were offered a higher-paying 
job at another university, but 
that you decided to come to 
Santa Cruz anyway. Why did you 
wnat to come here? 

ABRAHAM: There are various 
reasons. One, is the fact that 
there are no graduate students 
here and the intensity of mat- 
ematics is very low. So for 
professional reasons, I felt that 
I would have an opportunity to 
pursue my research here ina 
very peaceful atmosphere with- 


out the direction coming from - 


the demands of graduate stu- 
dents, for example, and the 
direction coming from the 
Social manifestations of math- 
ematical activity in a large 
group of mathematicians, 

PRESS; What will happen if 
you are convicted of the “‘he- 
inous’’ crimes which you alleg- 
edly committed? Will you leave 
UCSC? Will you appeal the ver- 
dict, or what will you do? 


‘Heinows’ crimes 


ABRAHAM: Frankly, It doesn’t 
make a great deal of difference 
to me personally what is the 
outcome of this program. The 
worst that can happen from this 
particular activity is that I will 
lose $700 a year in my salary 
or something like that, a very 
small amount -- it doesn’t cone 
cern me in the least. If I was 
concerned about that, I wouldn’t 
have come here, of course. On 
the other hand, it’s a prece- 
dent, and if this type of activity 
were pursued in the future, to 
the extent that I felt that this 
campus didn’t have the pos- 
Sibilities in education that I 
want to be involved in, then I 
could possibly leave, but that 
would be a very indirect result 
of this activity. 

PRESS; The PRESS, in a re- 
cent editorial criticized Bill 
Moore for speaking loudly and 
emotionally at the TWPA rally, 
instead of rationally, and in so 
doing, alienating the ‘‘major- 
ity’’ of students. Do you agree 
that many are “turned off by 
his approach? 

BUCKHOUT: That editorial 
was “such a crock that I couldn’t 
possibly comment in a very 
short time on it, except to say 
that one of the problems of 
this whole academic community 
and to the reception of Bill 
Moore has been the willing- 
ness of the PRESS to write 


BOB BUCKHOUT 


about Bill Moore without ever 
talking to him privately. They 
neither know him personally, 
nor have they taken time to 
ascertain the fact, as we who 
have been working with him 
have ascertained, that he ex- 
presses a great deal of the 
justified rage, of the people in 
his community. He expresses it 
in no uncertain terms. But, 
there has never been from him, 
any threat of violence against 
this university. The cartoon in 
your paper last week added to 
the usual pattern of ignorance -- 
the pattern of bad taste -- [ 
think that it has fit into the 
general newspaper climate 
which has tendeu to look for 
polarity where none existed. We 
have worked together with Bill 
Moore. We will continue to work 
together with Bill Moore, and we 
hope that the PRESS and other 
People on the campus will take 
the time to get to know him. 

PRESS; Thank you very much. 


Ano Nuevo 
report = sef 


SANTA CRUZ--The second 
annual report on scientific stu- 
dies in Ano Nuevo State Re- 
serve has been released by the 
University of California, Santa 
Cruz. 


Lying one-half mile offshore 
in the Pacific ocean 20 miles 
north of Santa Cruz, Ano Nuevo 
Island is visited annually by 
some 12,000 pinnipeds of five 
species. Of great interest to 
biologists, the island has been 
the site of numerous studies 
over the years, Since 1966, the 
University of California has 
sponsored or assisted in many 
of the studies on the island, 


The 80-page Ano Nuevo Re- 
ports summarizes activities of 
the last year (1967-68) on the 
island, as well as investigations 
conducted on Ano Nuevo and 
related studies made else- 
where, and records much raw 
data useful for later studies. 


Of special interest in the 
report is an article on the 
‘‘Behavior of the Northern Ele- 
phant Seal’? by Dr. Burney J. 
LeBoeuf, Assistant Professor. 
of Psychology, Crown, and Dr. 
Richard S, Peterson, Assistant 
Professor of Biology, Steven- 
son. LeBoeuf and Petersondes- 
cribe the seasonal population 
dynamics of this seal, the dom- 
inance hierarchy of the males, 
the relationship between social 
status and participation in re- 
production, and mother-young 
relations. 


McHenry denies 
College Seven 
Stance changed 


Contrary to rumor, Chancellor 
Dean E, McHenry has not cha- 
_nged his basic stances as re- 
‘gards the establishment of a 
college ‘‘based on minorities 
studies’’, and continued his re- 
fusal to consider the seventh 
college as other than based on 
the urban crisis with emphasis 
on Afro-American and Mexi- 
can-Americans. 

This, the PRESS learned inan 
exclusive interview with the 
Chancellor Wednesday. Mc 
Henry declared ‘I think ethnic 
Studies are legitimate studies,,, 
but, it’s going to take time,” 
He said that ‘‘crazy people” 
who want to have everything 
now are the worst enemies of 
the establishment of a good 
ethnic studies program at San- 
ta Cruz. 

In other news about the pro- 
posed Malcolm X College, Mc 
Henry praised Prof. Herman 
Blake for being ‘‘far sighted” 
and being ‘‘the best person to 
deal in such matters” in speak- 
ing of the newly-established 
Ethnic Board of Studies which 
will work to aid the Chancellor 
in the establishment of part of 
the curriculum of College Sev- 
en. 

McHenry also spoke highly of 
Gearald MacCue, architect for 
College Seven, MacCue is the 
chairman of the Department of 
Architecture at UC Berkeley. 

When asked if he would quit 
if at some time in the future 
the majority of students and 
faculty asked him to resign, Mc 
Henry replied ‘‘No. That’s one 
pressure I wouldn’t respond 
to,” 

The Chancellor condoned the 
Alternative Education Project 
conducted during the boycott 
of classes as being better than 
what takes place at UC Berkeley 
and San Francisco State, but 
said that he would have to see 
the format of any experimental 
coljege to be adoptedonWed- 
nesday afternoons before com- 
menting upon it. 

Howard Shontz has charged 


' Feb. 3 TWPA was illegal be- 


cause the TWPA was not an 
official registerd organization 
and/or unregistered speakers 
spoke at the rally, Chancellor 
McHenry said the reason that 
he came to and spoke at the 
rally was because he was in- 
vited to do so, and he denied 
knowledge of the rally’s illeg- 
ality at the time. 


CHANCELLOR MCHENRY 
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The Way Things Are 


A few students, through good fortune or unusual shrewdness or incredible 
hard work, achieve educations in modern American universities that prepare 
them to live as free, fully human individuals in this changing, clashing society. 

But the degree to which most students fail to do more than store up credits 
grades and piles of meaningless papers-complete-with-professors’ -comments 
is tragic for the individuals involved and perhaps disasterous for the survival of 
the culture. 

Thus, I find little reason to use the structure of the American University 
circa 1968 as a model for planning. More, than in the American ‘¢military- 
industrial. complex,’’? it seems trapped in the unsolved compromises of the 
late 19th century -- the battles between interests wanting the university to focus 
on discipline (‘Latin builds minds’), research, the classics, remnants of 
Puritan piety, or job training. 


Now, the university has become 
the prime vehicle for mobility -- up- 
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Thoughts on a New Curriculum 


“Curriculum” means any planned program taking place within the insti- 
tution called ‘‘university.”’ 

First, here is a ‘‘pre-program’’ theoretical base for planning a curric- 
ulum to meet the goals outlined above. This base attempts to cover areas of 
learning essential for achieving and protecting individual freedom, for making 
at least the most critical adaptations to the culture, and for developing the 
necessary Skills for changing the culture. 


A. In Search of Individual Freedom 


1. Mass media -- students must understand it and master it in or- 
der to retain freedom of choice over it rather than remain a slave 
to it. 

2. Rationality -- students must study logic, reason, scientific method, 


objectivity, in order to understand 


ward economic mobility (yes, even cnaae Ee pee eae ia 
abewian dg gett oe ie peer a more human perspective; again, 
y, down- pression mo- @ = = = = to use rationality as a tood, rather 


mobility. It is the great American 
taboo, the base for war research, 
the source of the ubiquitous Wash- 


than to be merely subject to it. 
3. Words -- students must master 


etymology, poetics, rhetoric, meta- 
ington expert, the consultant to in- _ phor formation, semantics, linguis- 
dustry, and the grand smorgasboard ; tics, etc., in order to bend this 
for American youth forced into in- prime human tool to more human 


definite moratorium. 
In a culture without Eros-rooted 


uses. 
4, Self Expression -- all students 


myths, without vital survival myths; must develop skills in communica- 
a culture in which the sources of ting -- through music, dance, 
such myths are drying up -- now try, drama, aesth a special 
the university is still sponsor of fade gereak canta 


ritualistic fires -- the pre-Big- 
Game bonfire, the burning of the 
computerized draft card. It is a 


mode for each person!) -- not only 
as a direct expression of freedon, 
but for the indirect support of free- 
dom through “more complete hon- 


the lockstep born of blind adminis- - 5. Ethics -- issues arousi It 
trative efficiency, an extension of e®es ne tu 


the graspers of passing fads that 
provide even the slightest illusion 
of mystery or myth (‘Lord of the 
Rings,’ ‘Siddhartha,’ ‘‘E ncount- 
er,” etc.). For all its activity, its 
activity, its frenzy to innovate, the 
university cannot find the human 
scale; with regard to cultural sur- 
vival, it is a void, 


Groping for a New Purpose 


Some liberal arts colleges and humanities enclaves (often within large uni- 
versity campuses) seem more productive than others in preparing students to 
live in the culture as human beings. For a long time in its early years, the 
Peace Corps depended -- sought -- liberal arts graduates. But whether “liberal 
arts’? means the classics, ‘“‘Great Books,’’ or even a history-of-ideas-based 
curriculum, the bridges into cultural and personal reality just do not get built, 
or remain at objective, superficial levels. Either it is more difficult to build 
such bridges these days, or the culture needs them more, or the pre-college 
educations are so damaging that they vitiate what might happen by chance in the 
university -- whatever the reasons, even the best liberal arts educations ‘‘for 
the free man’? seem increasingly shallow and irrelevant. How do we get into it? 


Or is it utile? Perhaps there is no hope for individual freedom in a cul- 
ture with such problems. Certainly we ask too much of the university in at- 
tempting to achive all the good human attributes, But such speculation seems 
irrelevant when students themselves demand a simple, honest humanism. 
Clearly, their myths are out of the secular world, the center of which was 
to be the university; their heroes -- the young instructors and graduate stu- 
dents and fellow students who refuse, often at great cost, to accept the pack- 
age deal of grades, credits, courses, degree-and-army-commission or soap 
company job. Though highly transitory (and sometimes lice-infested) there is 
an interim identity and love within the communities of protestors which pro- 
tects them from the ever more humiliating effects of mass education. Per- 
haps this is the nucleus of a radical revitalization of society. (Mario Savio 
spoke for the decade when he said -- when it was all he could say -- “throw 
your bodies on the machines .. .’") 

So the onesty of a few deep within the new generations demands that we 
must incorporate the vocational, social, and psychic links between higher 
education and cultural survival, just as 25 years or So ago it became clear 
that there were close vocatioawl, social, and psychic links between higher ed- 
ucation and economic mobility. And their needs, and ours, require that the 
new university do much, much more than protect the ancient wisdom, or 
symbolize a few bridges to reality, or enlighten the culture a bit here and 
there. 

What is needed is a new kind of utiliarian purpose for the university: sur- 
vival of the culture with freedom for the individual. The university, as David 
Starr Jordan said over 60 years ago for very different reasons, must be a 
workshop rather than a cloister. Now it must be a workshop for all of us, 
but especially the ‘‘new’? generations, working for cultural survival. 

There is merit in Kerr’s idea of the co-ordinated chaos of the multivers- 
ity, but only if the idea of the college within the mu tiversity can become as a 
‘‘band of brothers.’? In one sense, the new university simply must face the 
basic facts of group dynamics; for gut-level communication and growth to 
take place, small groups must thrive; and certainly these groups will com- 
prise widely divergent interests. We should seek a federation of small com- 
munities -=- which actually function as communities. This has more to do 
with how people live than what the buildings look like. 


Goals for a New University 


It is within this context -- of gut-level workshops -- that goals for a new 
university must be found. This new university must be a place for human 
growth -- where the fullest measure of human freedom possible in a chang- 
ing culture can thrive; where the very presumption that cultures have to 
change can be challenged; where freedom can be found in taming culture to 
the uses of human desires and goals. The university must be a concrete vision 
of freedom, embodying a vision of where culture, and itself as a microcosm 
of culture, should be going. Not just an exhortation to create, but a program 
to create something. 


by I.T. Morning 


(and other expression of fear) are, 
of course, major blocks to personal 
freedom. Means of ethically re- 
moving guilt, and understanding its 
inter-relationship to human develop- 
ment, cultural responsibility, exist- 
ence, etc. must be at the heart of 
the university. 

6 Myths, Rituals, and Religions -- 
_ Students must develop these essen- 
tial vehicles for conveying the intangible , unknown, nonrational aspects 
of human existence, and to develop the personal myths essential for 


individual freedom : 

7. A Marketable Skill -- well, everyone should have one, presuming 
no other means for providing need-fulfilling exchange exists in the 
future. Lack of such ‘‘currency” becomes a block to personal free- 
dom -- so much so that there should:.be.no reluctance to include 
**vocational aspects” in the new university. 

8. An ‘Operational’? Theory of Human Nature -- again, everyone 
should have one, especially if freedom is an issue. Such a theory, 
f'exivly held, is an essential route to a personal myth, to decisions 
about ‘‘marketable skills’? that are congruent with life styles, to 
general self knowledge; a prerequisite to free decision-making. 

9. Human Ecology -- students must participate in the total human 
need to develop individual survival in a shrinking, population-ex- 
panding world, through high sophistication in geography, demography, 
anthropology, ecology. 

10. Cooperation and Competition -- for communities, new bases of 
cooperation rather than competition must be found, and the univers- 
ity can be a model for this. 


B. Necessary Areas of Adaption to Culture 


There are certain realities to this complex culture that will remain 
with us no matter what chaos is ahead. The pre-curriculum bases, above, 
express the kinds of learning essential to develop and maintain individual 
freedom. Mnay of these “learnings” allow for adaptation to the culture, but 
many also would lead to changes in the culture, or avoidance of destructive 
aspects of the culture. 

Here are several ‘‘pre-curriculum bases” of a new university that 
come from the culture itself rather than the individual: 

1. Technology -- all free men seeking growth and full humanity must 
master the incredibly powerful tools -- electronics, cybernetics, pro- 
graming, photography, computer science, etc. -- which, in the hands 
of a few, can only lead to tyranny. 

2. Economics -- To achieve personal identity, or to change the cul- 
ture (see below), members of the society must have a high degree of 
knowledge of the coin of the realm -- again, to avoid tyranny. 

3. ‘*Positioning’? -- every man is in balance with a culture, and in 
a complex culture a dgree of Sophisticated skill is necessary to work 
out this balance (in other words, in a complicated, contrived world, 
the balance doesn’t just happen), Involved with this is a direction- 
facing, goal-setting, presuming about the future, value-clarifying, etc. 


Cc. Cultural Change 


The third ‘‘pre-curricular’’ set of bases for the new university has 
to do with the changing culture, and changing the culture. It is happening; it 
must happen. The university must train for it, perhaps must exemplify it as 
well, There can be: 

1, Studies of past cultural changes. ; 

2. Studies of change itself -- nature, cosmologies, biological rhythms, 
cultural evolutions, individual life cycles, the philosophical issues 
around ‘‘time’’, etc. 

8. Development of problem-solving skill -- students could practice, 
for example, in setting cultural goals in terms of problems by helping 
to evolve a new university in terms of problems to be solved. 

4. The spatial components of change -- entropy, conservation, utili- 
zation of life spaces; community design; architecture, etc. j 
5. Change at ‘“‘macro” levels -- in nation states, developing coun- 
tries, etc. 


Please turn to page 7. 
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Just think about it... 


Continued from page 2. 


body, we went ‘‘Onto Cnicago.”’ 
Those were Robert Kennedy’s 
last words, 

More Slowly this time, we were 
beaten down again. No tittle man 
with a gun now, but big, burly, 
healthy American cops. Caps 
with Mace, and nightsticks and 
threats, Cops withno hearts and 
no minds, And, often, no badges, 

Inside it was no better. They 
didn’t pass the peace plank, 
and they treated Julian Bond 
like it was 1868. They say it 
always stinks inthe stockyards, 

But some of us--fewer, of 
course, because witheachtrag- 
edy a few are lost--felt there 
was still work to do. Some 
could forget that Hubert was 
with the cops, not with us, be- 
cause, after. all, with Nixon 
and Wallace running against 
him, you have no choice, do 
you? 

No choice at all, A sense- 
less bullet froma senseless gun 
cut down our choice last June. 
And we listen ti» cur President 
tell us how 2gouod it was these 
past five years, and we see 
an oi; man appointed tu pre- 
serve our natural resources, 
and they finally settle on the 
shape of the table. 

And the guns? 

And now it all happened last 
year. And we have a new Pres- 
ident and we are told to help 
him, because he needs us, 
America’s youth, try to under- 
stand, Kids, try to do better 
than we have done. And Eup one 
McCarthy votes tor Russell 
Long and everybody has for- 
yotten about the guns and Greu- 
ning is beaten and Morse is 
beaten and Spiro Agnew is a 
heartbeat away and we don’t 
have a helluva lot left. 

What has changed, anyway? 
Still there’s war and my friends 
are dying. The cops are still 
more worried about catching © 
kid with a lid of grass than 
busting somebody older and 
rieher and safer for drunken 
driving. And there’s still all 
that money being spent for shed- 
ding blood and not nearly enough 
where we need it at home. The 
draft calls are going down to 
25,000. GOING DOWN TO TW- 
ENTY-FIVE THOUSAND, Are 
we absolutely insane? 

Somme of us will keep trying 
But, older America, you had bet- 
ter listen and you had better 
learn. Because each time you 
knock us down, it gets harder 
to get back up and you'd bet- 
ter care about that, Because 
the one thing you are right 
about is that this country 1s 
soon going to be in our hands, 
And it is getting much harder 
to care, 

It’s a good article, but it’s 
not enough, What it doesn’t 
say is what HAShappened, What 
HAS changed? It only refers to 
what has not changed. So, al- 


right, what has happened? 

Not much you might say-- 
or maybe you’d prefer to say 
not much constructive. Maybe 
you’d be right, too, but when 
not much happens in events.a 
great deal may be happening in 
thoughts or even at less con- 
scious levels--like a feeling in 
your gut. 

There are people wno are 
sick and tired. Not George, be- 
cause he’s only scared; not sick, 
and certainly not tired. No, the 
people that are sick and tired 
are those others who are on 
the other end of the stick, They 
are the ones that are causing 
George to be scared. Because 
he doesn’t understand or does? nt 
want to. They have stopped 
cowering and aren’t about to 
let go. They are shaking the 
stick in George’s hands and for 
that George is not prepared. 
He’s too used to holding the 
stick all by himself. That’s 
the problem. The grip of those 
other people is too strong for 
George to simply yank the stick 
away. But George has not rea- 
lized it, yet, and maybe he won’t. 
If he tries too much longer, he 
will end breaking the stick. 

So how does that effect you? 
Maybe it doesn’t. Maybe you 
can go back to your room and 
drown your Sorrows in sound, 
Maybe you can move back and 
say, ‘Wait a while. Wait till 
I have to leave my room,?? 
or **Wait till it?s just outside 
the door.’? or ‘Wait till the 
muck lies on my feet, too.” 
If you can, then maybe the 
stick ought to be broken. Be- 
cause you are content to let 
George yank blindly on his end 
without telling him to look at 
what is holding the other, 

Isubmit this to you because 
you have to trade ends of the 
stick for a second and see the 
other world view. It takes a lot 
of effort and even more tiine, 
but if you can do it you'll know 
to take the stick away from 
George. Think about it. If you 
understand what I’m saying try 
switching ends--it hurts a lot, 
but it?s worth it. If you don’t, 
talk about it and try to get 
through to what I?m saying, It’s 
going to be important that vou 
do. 


Student Board 
of Gov't formed 


Government majors met Sun- 
day and set up a Student Board 
of Studies in Government, Rep- 
resentatives tothe Faculty Gov- 
ernment Board of Studies were 
chosen, They are Sherry Sha- 
piro, Ron Kelley, Mark Singer, 
and Diane Bondietti. 

For further information about 
the Student Board of Studies in 
Governinent contact Sherry 
Shapiro at 429-4264. 


CAMERA 
SHOP 


920 SOQUEL AVE. @ 423-802U 
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BY PAT GRIM 


McElrath elected Veep 


Dr. Dennis C, McElrath, 
Associate Professor of Soci- 
ology in Stevenson College, has 
been elected Vice-President of 
the Central Division of the Pa- 
cific Sociological Association 
for 1969-70. 

Announcement of the election 
to office was made by Dr. Otto 
N, Larsen, of the University of 
Washington, President of the 
Association. 

Dr. McElrath holds an A,B, 
degree from UC, Santa Bar- 
bara, an M,S, degree from 
UCLA, and a Ph.D. from Yale 
University. Prior to his UCSC 
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appointment in 1966, he was a 
member of the faculty and Re- 
search Director of the Center 
for Metropolitan Studies at 
Northwestern University. He 
has been a Fulbright Research 
Scholar in Italy and is co-au- 


thor of the book, The NewUr- 


banization, 
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Harpsichordist New premises .. . / 
Continued from page 5. 


to give recital 6. Legal aspects of change; prectice in changing laws; protest, 
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dissent, rebellion, anarchy, etc. 


Harpsichordist William Read sabe 3 
Visiting Lecturer in Music, is pre hent Metcat ae 
presenting a series of recitals 
with commentary Monday eve- 
nings at 8:30 in the Cowell 
Conference Room. 


A first step, of course, would be to shape the principles into 
a simple three or four programs to avoid the kind of Smorgas- 
board we are protesting. Such programs might be divided among, 
say, (1) the current (2) the mythical (taking the transcendent, the 
expressive, the metaphysical) and (3) the practical (the development 
The musical gatherings, cen- of marketable skills, positioning points, means of analysis and 
ter on harpsichord composit- problein solving, etc.). 
ions of the late Baroque peri- But perhaps there is a simpler way: the dividinz of people into 
od. The recitals will continue groups, in Goodman’s sense of academic communities, and beginning 
through the last Monday of the froui a minmiunim .number of premises -- premises such as these: 
Winter Quarter, March 24, 1. the ‘‘curriculum’’ should be problem centered 
2. there is a consonance of fundamental values upon which each 
Read was soloist with the group is based (there must be a community of values which both 
Berlin Philharmonic under the faculty and students, different generations can participate in with 
direction of Herbert von Kar- nore than a sinall portion of our “vita beings.’® This is close to 
ajan at the Salzburg Music Fes- the “‘wnoleness’”’? understood in Norman O, Brown’s sense of poly- 


CLIFF DAVIS 


J, KRISHNAMURTI 


A word in hand is worth two 


tival last summer (1968), His 


When writing for a news- 
paper, magazine, journal, or 
other periodical, one should 
remember to be concise. The 
writer should never become 
verbose or repetitive. He should 
never employ two or more 
words when just a Single word 
would suffice in that particular 
situation. That is, the journalist 
should never, I repeat, never 
become repetitive or redundant, 
He should not reiterate what 
he has written before. He should 
not continue to make the same 
point over and over and over 
again. 

By using Superfluous verbi- 
age the reader will soon lose 
all interest in the article that 
he is reading. In other words, 
he will become bored with that 
story which he is attempting to 
comprehend or understand if 
that story is full of unneces- 
sary words and phrases that 
are not really needed to make 


: EUROPE: 


ET CHARTER FLIGHTS 


the article more clear or co- 
herent. 
Many students (including 


freshmen, sophomores, juni- 


ors, Seniors, and yes,evengrad 
students) often do not know how 
to eliminate that which is not 
relevant or pertinent to the point 
which they are making. Often, 
they repeatedly overburden the 
reader with trite, banal, over- 
worked, and overused cliches. 
One should attempt to avoid the 
cliche at all costs. Just do your 
own thing. That’s where it’s 
really at, 

Just remember, Don't forget 
that one canbecome a journalist 
if only one remembers the rules 
and hints delineated and out- 
lined above in thisarticle. 
Namely, don’t be overly repet- 
itive and redundant. Don’t re- 
iterate again and againandover 
and over what one has written 
before. It gets a bit boring 
after a while doesn’t it. 


performance of Bach’s “Fifth 
Brandenburg Concerto’’ at the 
Festival elicited unreserved 
critical praise: 


The first highpoint was at- 


tained in the performance of 


the Fifth Concerto ... by 
William Read ... The man- 
her in which he played his 
great cadenza, intensifying 
compressing and heightening 
it with more and more es- 
pressivo, the way he contin- 
ually enriched his registra- 
tion and tore into his in- 
Strument as though into the 
flesh of the music, never 
once losing the nobel bril- 
liance of sovereign virtuos- 


ity: this was THE experience . 


of this Bach concert. One 
understood very well why von 
Karajan could not take his 
eyes off the ten fingers of 
this ‘*wundermann’’, 


McHUGH: BIANCHI 


Fancy Imported teas, 


morpaous eroticism, Only this will allow a genuine sense of goal- 
setting, practical decision making ,-- a clima;e for growa, free- 
dom, evolution of culture in a human directioa,) 

3. each student could have one key advisor who serves as a 
uroker, an exoert in the availability of resources (and perhaps no 
other essential area of expertise) 

4, all in the cominnnity teach, all learn, but there are thuse 
(‘*teachers’’) that have been developing projects tor periods of time 
that allow ‘‘expertise’® -- a benefit to the community (presumably, 
the areas of expertise are congruent with the goals), Thus, we 
advovate ‘‘action-scholars”? -- running workshops that are models 
of techniques for solving provlems, and for information about 
“other’? ways of solving probleins elsewhere in the world, or 
in history. 

9. Each student chose a project, or several, with which to 
affiliate -- simply an apprenticesnip, wiich leads to travel (data 
collection), often all over the world, 

6. a constant variety of tutorials, group discussions, individua! 
reading takes place -- organized according to a schedule compa- 
tible with the theoretical bases. But the coherence rests with the 
individual participant, and, hopefully, is subject to his full range 
of being. 

7. living-learning units should be tribe stvle -- clans of ten to 
fifteen, eight or ten clans a tribe (or ‘'college??), maybe eight or 
ten tribes a university. The central structure in: stnever dominate 
the ‘‘lesser’’ structures. (The individ.:2i F sust never be subservient 
to the clan, the clan to the tribe, the ur:be to the university. Self 
reliance, at each Stave, in. st duminarve, evento the point of greatly 
dimin’shed “central services.’’ In this way, a new culture will 
develop, on a human scale (clearly cur ability to construct 
efficient :iechanisins for alinost everything greatly surpasses our 
current ability) to be human, Tiis is what the new university is 
all avout.), 

This can happen wnen eAaousi people care, That will happen 


wien the failure of our- current institutions are more evident to 


more peuple. 

We have nothing to lose by be;innine now to form coiminiunities 
within uvversities across the country -- on principles similar to 
those oullines above, 
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two weeks in Chinese New Year 
which marks the arrival of the 


al Chinese iare and the movie, 


though really anything but tra- 
ditional Chinese, will at least 


Year of the Rooster as it ousts be entertaining, Adu Mission will 
the Year of the Monkey. To be charged but all proceeds will 
commerate this event, which be donated to the Economic 
alter all comes but once a year, Opportunity Prograin (EOP) on q 
the Asian American Cultural Calpus and to the IFriend’s M 
Coinmittee is planning a Chi- (Quaker’s) Service in Vietnam, } 
nese New Year’s Feast to be The charge will be one dollar ; 
followed” by a ‘Charlie Chan’ for the dinner and fifty cents 
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JULY 18-SE PT 1 $488 movie, the title of waich is for the movie only which be- 
i oan Dead Men Tell. It will take gins at 6:30. Everyone of 
San Francisco — Greece place this Sunday, February 23, course, is invited to come and 


at 5 p.m. in Stevenson Dining 
Hall, Tne food will be tradition- 


celebrate the New Year. 


Please turn to page 8. 
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Malcolm X 


A Celebration in memory of 
El-Hajj Malik El-Shabazz (Mal- 
colm X) is being held today at 
San Lorenzo Park (near the 
City Ha‘l). Bring what you want 
to share to ‘a day of under- 
Standing to cross the gulf be- 
tween the community and the 


students,”’ 
UCM 


The University Christian 
Movement is sponsoring ateam 
from the ecumenical ministry at 
University of California, Santa 
Barbara in a Seminar on con- 
temporary use of folk music and 
encounter group gamesin wors- 
hip. They will play and lead the 
group in singing folk songs and 
will demonstrate encounter 
games which encourage the 
sharing of feelings and experi- 
ences, 

The group will be staying at 
Cowell from supper Friday 
through lunch on Saturday. The 
open presentation will take 
place in the Cowell Conference 
Room beginning at 8 p.m, Fri- 
uaV, February 21, All are in- 
vited. No charge or donations, 


CALENDAR 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21 


8:00 pin * The Exception and 
the Rule’? by Bertolt Brecht. 
Preseated by Pretentious Poo- 
ductions, Cowell College Dining 
Hall, Donation $1.00. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


7:39 and 9:30 pm ‘King of 
Htearts’? with Alan Bates, Pre- 
sented by the Stevenson Movie 
Guild. Nat Sci 3. 50¢. 

8:00 pm ‘The Exception and 
the Rule’? by Bertolt Brecht. 
Presented by Pretentious Pro- 
ductions, Cowell College Dining 
Hall. Donation $1.00. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


3:00 pm Concert by the Crown 
Chaimber Players, Crown Din- 
ing Coin ions, 

9:00 pm Chinese New Year's 
Dinner and ‘*Dead Men Tell’ 
with Charlie Chan. Sponsored 
by the Asian American Cultur- 
al Comeniittee. Stevenson Col- 
leve Dining Hall. $1.00 (dinner 
and film) or 50¢ (filin only). 

6315 and 8:15 pm ‘Nothing 
But the Best’? with Alan Bates, 
Presented by Films 69, Nat 
Shoe. 15% 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


4:30 pm Dr. Sidney van den 
bergh will speak on ‘*Globular 
Clusters in the Galaxy and Ane 
droineda Nebula.’’ Nat Sci 1. 

5:30 pm Bus leaves Cowell 
Circle for Berkeley perform- 
ance by Jacqueline du Pre, 
$3.09 (general), $1.50 (student), 

6339 pm Stevenson Fellows 
Night. 

8:15 pm John Fischer, Re- 
gents’ Professor, will lecture 
on ‘*Minnesota’s Twin Cities: 
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John Fischer 
to lecture 


John Fischer, former editor- 
in-chief of Harper’s Magazine, 
will give the second of three 
public lectures on “Innovations 
in Government’? Monday eve- 
ning (February 17) at 8:15 in 
Nat Sci 3. 


Mr. Fischer’s topic will be 
“Experiments in Governing 
Megalopolis”, The public is 
cordially invited to attend; there 
is no charge, 


Next Monday (February 24), 
Fischer will speak on‘*Minnes- 
ota’s Twin Cities: The First 
Successfu Metropolitan Gov- 
erninent??’ The following Mon- 
day evening (March 3), Charles 
Higham, Australian poet and 
critic. will give the last in 
the series of four lectures by 
the two UC Regents’ Profes- 
Sors currently inacademic res- 
idence on the UCSC campus, 
He will discuss “Literature and 
the Arts in Australia Today”, 


OF EVENTS 


the First Successful Metropol- 
itan Govermnent?”? Nat Sci 3. 

8:39 pi Willlam Read wilt 
conduct au informal lecture and 
recital on © Late Baroqie Harp- 
sicord Music.’? Cowell Con- 
ference Room, 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
6:30 pin Crown College Night. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


6:30 pm Merrill 
Night. 

8:00 pm Inauyural Lecture. 
Dr. Harry Huskey, Professor of 
Inforinational and Computer 
Sciences will lecture on ‘*Man- 
Machine Co:;mmunication.’* Nat 
Sci 3. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


6:30 pm 
Night. 


College 


Cowell College 


PARTY... |. a 
STEVEN Sony 
SAT. NiGut 
\_ BORM SEVEN / 


‘Cherry Orchard’ 


Tickets are now on sale for 
the University Theatre Com- 
pany production of ‘‘The Cherry 
Orchard’? , Tickets will be han- 
dled by the Plaza Book Store 
(1551 Pacific Avenue, Santa 
Cruz) and the Cultural Activi- 
ties Office onthe UCSC campus, 
telephone 429-2934. General 
admission is $2.00; student ad- 
mission, $1.00. 

The classic comedy-drama 
will be presented Thursday thru 
Sunday, March 6-9 and March 
13-16, at 8 o'clock in the Barn 
Theatre at UCSC, 

Written by Russian playwright 
and author Anton Chekhov (1860- 


1904), the play is directed by” 


Richard Trousdell, Lecturer in 
Drama, Stevenson College, 
UCSC, 


Russian Club 


The Russian Club will hold 
a helium balloon sale next week 
on Tues, and Thurs, in all col- 
lege courtyards, Balloons will 
sell for 15¢ each, 

On Friday, Feb, 28, Josepha, 
Robinson will present a slide 
and tape programm of his travels 
inside the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Robinson was the First Aineri- 
can to make uSe of Intourists 
*drive-yourself’’ tour. plan, 
covering some 1000 miles from 
Moscow through Russia and the 
Ukraine. 

The program Friday includes 
slides and recordings of his 
experiences, It will ve held in 
Nat. Sci. 3 at 4:00, adinission 
is 6O¢. 
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Vasconcellos letter. . . 


Continued from page 2. 


the full Board of Regents, on 
which no Student sits. 

The Governor has more than 
covered the negative approach- 
es to our campus unrest -- name 
calling, threat of bayonets, and 
police. And certainly adequate 
measures should be taken to 
prevent violence against per- 
Sons or property, or against the 
institution. But while force and 
fear mav suppress unrest for 
a while, they will never bring 
peace. And I don’t want apolice 
State, or a police campus, as a 
permanent fixture in California, 

It’s time we also try positive 
approaches to resolving our 
campus unrest. To paraphrase 
the President, it’s time we toned 
down our voices, and turned up 
our hearing aids - and that 
goes for all parties. 

It’s time we admit grievous 
shortcomings in our society, 
and grievous shortcomings in 
our institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 


Chinese New Year 


Continued from page 7. 


The rooster is the tenth of 
the twelve horary signs of the 
Chinese zodiac, The ancients 
called the cock ‘the domestic 
animal which knows how to tell 
time’’ and characterized himas 
courageous, commanding and 
warlike. The soothsayers pre- 
dict more sunny days for 4667 
on the Chinese lunar calendar, 
an auspicious year for the male 
sexs bachelors can Strut their 
stuff and family men should be 
treated in a manner befitting the 
cock of the walk. 


vuring the Han Dynasty (206 
B,C,-220 A.D,), a rooster was 
hung from the palace gate on 
New Year’s Day for good luck 
and nowadays some elder Chi- 
nese place a woodenor ceramic 
cock over their doors as a 
protection against death or mis-= 
fortune. The horoscope plotters 
Say that rooster people fever- 
ntly desire “to feather their 
nests but tend to put all their 
eggs in one basket,’’ 

So please don’t forget to ate 
tend the Chinese New Year’s 
Dinner, or the curse of Con- 
fucius will forever be upon you. 


It’s time we realize -- and 
respect -- that today’s students 
care deeply about the quality 
of life in America, and about 
the relevance of their education, 
for these times, and for their 
futures. 

Our young people today are 
more concerned, knowledgeable 
and aware, than ever before, 
We have provided them with an 
earlier education that stresses 
awareness of our socity and its 
problems, and urges their in- 
volvement and _ participation. 
Yet our society provides. in- 
adequate means to do so. The 
vast majority of our students 
want and seek peaceful and 
meaningéul channels of com- 
munication, But without them 
frustration too often, tooeasily, 
turns students to violence and 
into the streets, Tragically, all 
too often, we really listen to 
them only after campus dis- 
ruption and violence; too often 
we do not listen at all. 

Currently the only direct stu- 
dent access to the Regents is 
at the regular Regents’ meet- 
ing, where the studentbody pre- 
sident of the host UC campus 
is allowed to Speak briefly. This 
may well disallow significant 
comment from some other cam- 
pus then facing crisis, andpro- 
vides no ongoing dialogue for 
understanding and peaceful res- 
olution, 

The UC Studentbody Presi- 
dents have asked the Board of 
Regents to allow each of them 
to speak at each Regents’ me- 
eting; that request has not been 
granted. The UC Studentbody 
Presidents have as kedthe Bo- 
ard of Regents to create a per- 
manent Regents Committee on 
Student Affairs; that request 
has not been granted, 

It’s time that request be 
granted, 


John Vasconcellos 
Assemblyman 
24th Assembly District 
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Your faculty 
advisor asks you 
for advice? 


Think it Over, 


over coffee. 


The Think Drink. 
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